I would not have added a preface to this second edition if, in the course of 1910, Daniel Halévy had not 
published a pamphlet on the Dreyfus affair which is not only a literary masterpiece but which must also 
be ranked among the most essential documents of our contemporary history. In V Apologie pour notre 
passé, this writer who joins to the most distinguished talent the rarest qualities of the heart, exposed, 
with noble frankness, the cases of conscience which his participation in the Dreyfus revolution raised in 
his soul. His former companions in the struggle generally did not welcome this eloquent confession, in 
which they did not recognize any of their feelings. We have thus witnessed one of those psychological 
experiments by means of which a historian can appreciate, without possible error, the value of a social 
group. The Dreyfusard world did not emerge from this experiment to its credit; far from it! The 
irregularity of Dreyfus's rehabilitation is recognized by Daniel Halévy, who opposes "the action of 
Georges Clemenceau's ingenious and adulterated grace" to the "work of the law". Dreyfus was not, as 
Bernard Lazare would have liked, "acquitted like everyone else". We know how forcefully Flaubert 
pointed out the danger to a country of subordinating the law to sentimental arbitrariness, a 
subordination that we accept too easily in France. The defenders of the Court of Cassation revolt the 
true jurists by the abuse that they make of arguments of delirious bailiff to try to prove that article 415 of 
the Code of criminal instruction did not require the referral before a new Council of war. Daniel 
Halévy's opinion will obviously be imposed on all men of good faith who, too confident in the wisdom 
of our supreme magistracy, did not yet dare to admit that it had outrageously disregarded the law. It is 
said, in certain circles that seem to be well informed, that Ballot-Beaupré is somewhat ashamed to have 
allowed himself to be imposed a pitiful role in the judicial comedy of 1906. Like many people, he may, 
moreover, have heard that Picquart did not want to give Dreyfus a job as a reserve officer after the 
latter's retirement; this conduct of the principal author of the revision, who became a minister thanks to 
the Dreyfus revolution, provoked reflections that were not very favorable to the rehabilitated. It would 
be strange, in fact, if the first president were still unaware that the Court had judged on a file that 
deserved only the slightest confidence. Historians who have to deal with an old criminal case must 
follow the investigation in the smallest detail: any decision that depends on a suspicious procedure 
generates a presumption that is diametrically opposed to its content. A summary examination is enough 
to recognize that the second revision was not conducted "*, as "-!!@- should have been, if one had 
wanted to reach the truth: this is how one avoided hearing various witnesses who could have said things 
tlangereuseg for Dreyfus. The last trial, far from having revealed the perfect"" innocence of the 
rehabilitated man, thus raised heavy presumptions on his life. Daniel Halévy has introduced into this 
story a consideration that is destined to completely change the aspect under which it was usually 
presented: Picquart would have been, according to him, led to the idea of substituting Esterhazy for 
Dreyfus, as a result of skilful maneuvers organized for this purpose by the German intelligence service. 
One is, therefore, led to wonder whether, to a large extent, the Dreyfus Affair was not the result of a 
German plot. It is obvious that Germany, knowing that powerful Jews were working to have Dreyfus 
rehabilitated, may have sought to take advantage of their campaign to undermine the prestige of the 
French high command. There is ample evidence that it took an interest, in a strange way, in the 
operations of the Dreyfusards. When one accepts the thesis of its systematic intervention, one can avoid 
major difficulties. More than once, one has asked oneself how, at the end of 1897 and the beginning of 
1898, many people of very prudent morals could have engaged, following Joseph Reinach, in the 
enterprise of the rehabilitation of Dreyfus; Their audacity seems all the more paradoxical that, the year 
before, the first brochure of Bernard Lazare had moved almost nobody; Hanotaux was not completely 
wrong when he wrote, on November 2G, 1897, to Gabriel Monod, who was the type of the dreyfusard 
scholar: "I strive to see, to know and to foresee. But really it is necessary more than a firm conscience, it 
is necessary a superior light to guide you in all this darkness". The leaders of the revisionist movement 


possessed this higher light, of which Hanotaux spoke ironically. They knew that there existed in the 
War Ministry a document which would necessarily be produced, one day or another, to accuse Dreyfus 
by a decisive proof, and that this document had been so skilfully arranged by the forger who had made 
it, that the falsity appears on the slightest serious examination. The service which supervised the 
espionage was thus bound to end up being covered with ridicule; then all the accusations which it had 
made against Dreyfus would become null and void. This precious information came from the German 
military attaché, who had been the accomplice, if not the inspiration, of Lemcrcier-Picard: the letter 
which became so famous under the name of Faucher Henry, should rather be called Faucher 
Sckirarzkoppen. Joseph Reinach provides us with a very near Indian of the plot fomented by Germany. 
In August 1897 no one in France suspected that the steps taken by the Dreyfus family to have a Council 
of War sentence reviewed could cause serious disturbances; and yet at that time the Russian Minister of 
Finance said to a Frenchman: "I can see only one case that could cause great disturbances in your 
country, and that is the case of this captain who was condemned three years ago, and who is innocent" 
(I). Who could have informed Witle so well? It was not the men of the Jewish high bank; for they were 
very surprised by the Dreyfusian agitation. There is only one possible explanation; Witle had known 
that Germany was preparing a big agitation for the rehabilitation of Dreyfus; he discreetly warned a 
high-ranking French official, in the hope that the latter would warn his government. Dubois do LA 
REVOLUTION DREYFUSIENNE 15 I'Estang could not believe in the prophecy of the Russian 
minister and he did not inform Hanotaux of it; it is true that this great diplomat is so light-hearted that 
he would probably not have understood the gravity of this indication. December 1910. FOREWORD 
On February 21, 1889, Renan received Jules Claretie at the French Academy; the happy director of the 
House of Moliere had begun in literature by making history in the melodramatic way; he had written, 
on the revolt of prairial year 111, a book which had made Michelet shudder; but he had quickly given 
up this too sad genre, to take part in these worldly exercises. In 1889, the republican press celebrated the 
centenary of Liberty with a bang. Renan pretended to believe that revolutionary passions had dominated 
a large part of the life of his new colleague, and he thus had a pretext for making observations about the 
Revolution that will always be useful to consult when one wants to reason about political upheavals. 
The Revolution," said the speaker, "must not be judged by the same rules as the ordinary situations of 
humanity. Considered outside its grandiose and fatal character, the Revolution is only odious and 
horrible. On the surface, it is a nameless orgy. The men, in this strange battle, are worth in proportion to 
their ugliness. Everything is used, except for good sense and moderation. The madmen, the 
incompetents, the scoundrels are drawn there by the instinctive feeling that their moment of usefulness 
has come. The success of the days of the Revolution seems to have been obtained by the collaboration of 
all crimes and all insanities. The wretch who only knows how to kill has a good day. The girl of joy, the 
madwoman of the Salpétriére has her job there. The time needed stunned people, scoundrels; it was 
served to perfection. "It was a work as unconscious as a cyclone carrying away without choice all that is 
within its reach. Reason and justice are little for the colossal whirlwind... That is why the men of the 
Revolution are the object of such contradictory judgments. These workers of a work of giants, 
considered in themselves, are pygmies... Your Camille Desmoulins... he was really not much: a straw 
blown away by the wind, a dizzy man, a boy of genius, as you call him, a scatterbrain that the 
intoxication of the hour carries away... The terrible gravity of the events made men of genius for one 
year, for three months. Then, abandoned by the spirit that had sustained them for a moment, these 
heroes of a day fell, at the end of their strength, panic-stricken, haggard, stupefied, incapable of starting 
life again. Napoleon was right in making them expeditionaries and sub-chiefs. "The worst enemies of 
the great men of the Revolution are therefore those who, believing they are doing them honor, put 
them in the category of ordinary great men. They were 


sublime unconscious, amnestied by their youth, their inexperience, their faith. I do not like that they 
are given titles of nobility... I do not like, especially, that they are raised statues. What a mistake! what a 
lack of taste! These men were not great! they were the workers of a great hour. We must not propose 
them for admiration; those who would imitate them would be scoundrels (t). "The centenarians call for 
apotheoses; it is too much. A solemn absolution with a panegyric, nothing better: an embalming in 
which the dead is wrapped in bandages, so that he will not rise again, would also please us infinitely... 
The Revolution 

must remain an attack of sacred disease, as the ancients used to say. "When one considers the whole, - 
when one takes into account especially this great coefficient of human things, the victory which makes 
that many crazy attempts must be judged by the success, - the general phenomenon of the Revolution 
appears like one of these great movements of the history that a superior will dominates and directs... The 
Revolution had a genius which presided every day over its acts and which, in view of success, hardly 
made any mistake. If we rid these magnificent formulas of the images that Renan liked to use whenever 
he had to express his views on the course of major events, we will obtain some prosaic conclusions that 
will apply perfectly to the Dreyfus affair. The historian, called upon to study political cataclysms, must 
not try to explain them by the genius of the men to whom vulgar opinion attributes the glory of having 
changed the course of things; - there is, in fact, an obvious, enormous and, one would be tempted to say, 
scandalous disproportion between the intellectual and moral value of the revolutionaries and the results 
which time has finally recorded; - If, therefore, the protagonists are sometimes brought out of the 
discreet shadow that suits their mediocrity so well, it must be to show that their alleged genius is an 
illusion generated by the gravity of the troubles in the midst of which they lived. The characters of the 
Dreyfus affair did not have, - as almost all the outstanding men of the Revolution had, - the good 
fortune to receive the consecration of misfortune. Renan was a thousand times right when he considered 
it fortunate for Camille Desmoulins and for those condemned at Prairial that they had been mowed 
down young by the guillotine. Not only were the Dreyfusards showered with honors" but they did not 
know how to enjoy, in general, their triumph with any modesty; they will not have a legend; they are 
therefore much easier to know than the great ancestors. Joseph Reinach wrote an enormous work, in 
order to raise a literary monument to the memory of the civil struggles sustained to save Dreyfus; one 
cannot accuse such an author of having wanted to diminish his characters, because of the hatred he 
would feel for the cause they defended! However, his History of the Dreyfus Affair shows us very 
mediocre protagonists. In the first volumes, Joseph Reinach was often obliged to spare the companions 
in the struggle who could still be useful in bringing about the second revision of the trial; but in the 
sixth volume, composed after the judgment of July 12, 1906, which rehabilitated Dreyfus, he was able 
to express himself more freely; the reader must refer to this last part of the work to correct what the 
preceding ones too often present as imperfect. Picquart comes out of Joseph Reinach's last studies very 
badly treated: "This soldier who rose so high by the truth, lost little by little the clear and healthy notion 
of it... The great charm that came from his modesty has not resisted the coteries where he is worshipped 
and the solitude where he relives incessantly his dramatic adventure... He is dominated, as a woman 
would be, [by Clemenceau], by this hard juggler of ideas . - "It seemed at times that he spoiled [during 
his deposition before the Court of Cassation] as if at pleasure the beautiful image that events had made 
of him ." - Destiny had carried Picquart higher than his height. Jaurés does not have to praise himself for 
having fallen into the rank of a clerk of the Justice on call. He had, we are told, "the worries of a 
demagogue, the fear of not always being the most advanced"; he had been "indulgent for Gohier as long 
as Gohier had been for him; he spared another professor of antipatriotism, Hervé, who preached the 
general strike in time of war and contempt for the flag"; "Deep down, he thought like [the 
revolutionaries who wanted to debase the army], he was with them, like the prisoner with the key- 


bearers... The Right, the Center, a number of radicals affected to prefer his Extreme-Left which had the 
merit of frankness and logic"; - "To fight Guesde, often personal rival, bitter and hard, but logical and 
honest, he launches Briand"; this one proposes to the workers for panacea the general strike; but, of his 
own admission, this provocation to the revolution was only a maneuver intended to throw the disorder 
in the ranks of the adversaries of Jaurés; so, one could say of "Jaurés, who represents the reformist 
socialism, [that he] feeds the revolutionary socialism, while waiting that it capitulates before him". 
When General André organized against Dautriche and three other officers of the former intelligence 
bureau, the trial that Joseph Reinach so rightly called a "parody of justice" and took particularly 
vexatious measures against them, "only one of the main promoters of the revision, Jaurés, supported 
André; the others remained silent, blaming him internally. Finally, in the affair of the informers, he 
intervened in the most eloquent and unfortunate way, "surpassing Combes and André himself". This 
inadequacy of the protagonists appears in a particularly striking way in Joseph Reinach's book, because 
the author is persuaded that he is writing a great history and that he endeavors, consequently, to raise 
the tone to the level of that of a Salluste or a Tacitus. The misery of the adventures is thus highlighted 
by the contrast they present with the framework imposed on them by the narrator. If we did not have 
Renan's judgment of the Revolution, we would have great difficulty in understanding how our 
institutions could have been turned upside down, in a definitive manner, by such petty characters as 
those we see agitating in the Dreyfus affair; but we know from Renan that the mediocrity of the men is 
perfectly reconciled with the major importance of the results. The Dreyfus affair is not really worth 
telling in detail except in the form of the soap opera; but if it is studied as a revolution, it becomes 
interesting for the philosopher. Joseph Reinach's book will be extremely valuable to us in this work; it 
makes known to us the points of view of the victors; it is these points of view that the philosopher needs 
to know, because the vanquished count for much in his eyes. General composition of political 
revolutions. The coups d'état. - Period of the results. Theories that serve to justify them. When I speak 
of the Dreyfusian revolution, I do not only mean that the rehabilitation of Captain Dreyfus, twice 
condemned by Councils of War, could only be achieved following such a great shaking of our 
traditions, that we have entered a new era, which is distinguished by very marked characters, from the 
previous time: this is a fact so obvious that it would hardly be necessary to insist on it. I do not even 
want to limit myself to recalling that this transformation results from what has been called "the 
enlargement of the Affair"; the dreyfusards, in order to overcome unforeseen conservative forces that 
stopped them, were obliged to appeal to the popular masses that had long complained about the 
established order, for whom the Republic had until then rather multiplied condemnations than reforms, 
and who ended up frightening their one-day allies, after having intimidated the conservatives; it was 
indeed necessary to try to appease these malcontents with social laws. I especially want to call attention 
to the analogies which exist between our recent upheavals and our old political revolutions; these 
analogies can be used: either to better understand our social future, or to better analyze the past. In 
revolutions, we must distinguish two periods. The first one includes: the troubles which accompanied 
the fall of an old regime, - merciless and sometimes bloody fights to which the parties fighting for the 
power were delivered. - a legislation of circumstance and often ferociously partial, intended to make 
disappear definitively the power of the defeated. One meets then an accumulation of episodes analogous 
to those which are familiar to the professionals of the political history; and these episodes are much more 
enthralling than those of the ordinary times; men skilful in the art to extract from the documents the 
accounts most apt to interest a wide public, find thus in the study of such an epoch beautiful occasions 
to exercise their skill; it is natural that so many authors feel attracted towards events which allow them 
to employ their (have in a fruitful way. Then comes a period of calm, of constraint, of dictatorship, 
which appears so faded, next to the preceding one, that one has often wondered if the national genius 


had not been exhausted by the superhuman efforts it had 

had to make to suppress the old regime. These times of a very flat political life do not interest the 
narrators of high facts; also the chroniclers have difficulty in believing that these times can belong to the 
same group as the troubles; it is these that one vulgarly reserves the name of revolution, because they 
seem to present alone the mark of the innovative genius. The analogies that one must seek to establish 
between the various revolutions, relate only to their overall plan, or if one wishes, to their composition. 
One should not expect to find necessarily bloody adventures analogous to those of 1793. In 1848, 
everything could have been peaceful enough if, in June, the Parisian proletariat had not thought itself 
strong enough to try to put into practice the right to work, which, according to the publicists of the 
time, was destined to become the basis of the new order. The workers succumbed in the struggle, and 
the republicans thought it political to treat them as the great ancestors had treated the nobility. The 
chroniclers attach a very exaggerated importance to the acts of force by which the troubled times often 
close; the description 

of these acts dispenses them from looking for the real causes of the change. The defeated denounce, 
with fury, the wickedness of greedy, ambitious and unscrupulous people who violated the laws to satisfy 
their passion for domination. The victors maintain that they have saved the country from terrible 
disasters and easily award themselves the title of fathers of the Fatherland. Thus, the true significance of 
the events is no longer understood. What is really essential is the transformation that takes place in the 
course of ideas. What are the dramatic incidents of December 2, so vehemently recounted by Victor 
Hugo, next to this fact noted by Marx: that the industrial and commercial bourgeoisie was irritated 
against the parliamentarians, who were supposed to represent it and who were in fierce opposition to the 
president? They wanted a strong government that would put an end to all the sterile intrigues of the 
groups, that would protect them against the dangers threatened by the secret societies, and that would 
give a strong impulse to the construction of the railways. There always comes a time when the country 
ceases to be passionate about the unheard-of hopes that had filled the hearts of the first promoters of the 
revolution; these hopes even end up being denounced, by wise people, as dangerous illusions, capable of 
leading people astray; from the hopes that had to do with the regeneration of humanity, one passes to 
the practical means capable of realizing very limited advantageous results The day when a considerable 
number of the principal actors in the revolutionary drama feel that their interests, their passions, their 
prejudices have received reasonable satisfaction, any statesman who feels a taste for exercising a strong 
power, can try fortune with the greatest chances of success. If the agitators are good enough children to 
let themselves be done, the master will not need to have recourse to very exorbitant means. On 18 
Brumaire, everything happened in an almost legal way; on 2 December, force was used more brutally 
because the government believed the secret societies to be stronger than they really were; it prescribed 
prompt, energetic and decisive measures; the civil servants wanted to be zealous and often exaggerated 
the repression; but, all in all, Melchior de Vogue was not very far from the truth when he called the 
coup d'état: "a police operation that was a little rough. Generally the victors seek to erase, as quickly as 
possible, the memory of the tyrannical measures which they had to take during the crisis; that will be all 
the easier for them that the opinion will show itself more clearly hostile to the rebirth of the suppressed 
institutions. The second period of the revolutions is the one that interests institutional historians most. 
At the beginning, there was such a disorder in the protests, in the wishes, in the projects presented, that 
it would have been impossible to know what could result from the troubled times; the results acquired 
during the calm times are supposed to constitute all that the first revolutionary movement had 
contained of essential; what did not succeed being considered error, illusion or individual fantasy. 
According to the point of view from which one places oneself, one can say: either that the revolution is 
then finished, or that it arrives; the first point of view is that of the chroniclers, the second is found 


among the historians of institutions. Often authors discuss the question of who deserves the credit for 
having gratified the country with the new regime: some, eager to please the masters of the day, praise 
their science, their skill, their energy, and look upon them as creators; others, more interested in 
adventures than in results, maintain that one should give all one's gratitude to the people who turned the 
old world upside down, and who would have done much better than their successors if they had been 
allowed to do so. This quarrel would be futile if the two periods of a revolution did not form a whole 
which the philosopher cannot dissociate. When the calm is complete and the future appears to be 
assured, the new generation is brought up with the idea that the new regime is founded on indisputable 
theories of public law. From the time of Napoleon T*r onwards, efforts were made to show that the 
transformations achieved were the consequence of the principles of natural justice, which the human 
mind had succeeded in discovering and whose excellence was proven by the prosperity of those 
countries fortunate enough to have practiced Napoleonic law. After 1852, there was an enormous 
development of wealth in France; our society seemed to approach, thanks to the extension of business, 
the type which the political economy of free competition considers the best; for a long time, education 
was directed in such a way as to bring out the optimistic conclusions of the so-called liberal economy. 
The Dreyfusards have been led to make a great deal of social legislation, with the aim of attaching to 
their government the poor classes which inspire them with a frightful terror. A new philosophy has been 
created to persuade the rich that they have a great social duty, that of undergoing heavy burdens in 
order to allow the State, born of the Affair, to spread its benefits over the poor. This is what is called the 
philosophy of solidarity; it is what would be more accurate to call the philosophy of hypocritical 
cowardice. II Admitted motives and real motives. - Francis de Pressensé. - People of the world, scholars 
and men of letters. - Zola's reasons. For lovers of revolutionary curiosities, the Dreyfus Affair is an 
invaluable historical experience. Among other things, it shows that one cannot accept as valid the 
reasons given by the protagonists of the drama to explain their conduct. The manifesto addressed on July 
24, 1898 "to the workers of France" by the Guesdists will provide us with an excellent example. On the 
day when Boisdeffre declared to the Court of Assizes, in charge of judging Zola, that the generals were 
ready to resign if the jury did not have confidence in them (February 18, 1898), Jaurés said in the 
Chamber: "Never has the Republic been in such danger... If we let it happen, it is that there are no more 
republicans or socialists. The socialist deputies were divided on the course of action to take: Chauvin and 
Guesde, who had been the first parliamentarians to be won over to the cause of revision (24), urged 
Jaurés to take the floor in the name of the party; but Jaurés did not want to follow their advice, for fear 
of displeasing Millerand. Chauvin and Guesde were thinking in February of launching a Dreyfus 
manifesto; five months later, they advised the workers to abstain! No one was fooled by the vain reasons 
they gave to justify their new attitude; Joseph Reinach supposes that Guesde was "frightened by the 
hostility of opinion"; it was said that he had wanted to hinder the formation of the socialist unity 
advocated by Jaurés at the meeting of the Tivoli- Vauxhall, on the previous June 7; Some people still 
think that Chauvin had felt a strong frustration at not having succeeded in obtaining from the 
Dreyfusards the funds necessary for the foundation of a daily newspaper; it is still very possible that the 
main purpose of this manifesto was to weaken the success that Jaurés's Proofs were going to provide for 
the Petite République; this great plea began to appear on August 10, but it had already been expected 
for some time. In any case, it is to reasons of a rather mediocre order that one must refer to explain this 
manifesto, which produced an enormous scandal in its time. During the years when the fall of an old 
regime is being prepared and during the troubled periods of revolutions, many men seem to be dragged 
along by some malicious demons who force them to act in a way opposite to that which their old habits 
of living, the prejudices of their education or their most obvious interests should suggest to them. 
However, historians have often been taken in by the lofty reasons which aristocrats turned 


revolutionaries have given for their mad adventures. The Dreyfus affair is very apt to show us that these 
lofty reasons 

reasons are farces. In the history of revolutions, there are few behaviors as paradoxical as that of Francis 
de Pressensé: under ordinary circumstances, it would have been considered the worst kind of insanity. 
Joseph Reinach, who has seen so many extraordinary things, is not without being a little surprised. This 
journalist had long been one of the oracles of the moderate bourgeoisie; the ministers of the Holy Gospel 
could not understand the blindness of the ministries which did not call such a great diplomat to direct 
our foreign policy; they held him for a Richelieu. The Catholics had hardly less admiration for him since 
he had published such an enthusiastic panegyric of Cardinal Manning; for a moment they had thought 
that he would submit to Rome (i). He had written, on February 15, 1897, that the Republic should 
entrust its destiny to the rallies, and he had reproached his friend Méline for being too "weak against the 
advanced parties". One should have expected to meet Francis de Pressensé among the opponents of the 
revision; no one could have written with a more prudish pen about the principle of "res judicata" and 
the "majesty of judgments". It is not known by what combination of coincidences he was led to suppose 
that the 1894 judgment should be revised. As soon as Francis de Pressensé had made this assumption, he 
could not accept that not everyone accepted his way of seeing things. The contradictions he encountered 
seemed to him to constitute a sacrilegious revolt that marked the hour of the cataclysms predicted by the 
Apocalypse; the bourgeoisie, which refused to obey a master who had been so revered until then, could 
no longer remain a ruling 

class. Francis de Pressensé made it his mission to discover a new elite that would receive from his august 
hands the imperial consecration. The pain he felt," says Joseph Reinach, "when he saw the public 
authorities clinging to an iniquitous judgment, projected him into revolutionary socialism. He adopted 
its generous or chimerical ideas and hatreds. He did not only reach out to the workers, but to the 
professional agitators, and to others who were less pure. The immeasurable vanity of a mediocre smearer 
of heavy chronicles, who, thanks to Protestant coteries, had reached a position that was out of 
proportion to his small talent, explains perfectly the conduct of Francis de Pressensé. In all revolutions 
we find such aristocrats whose foolish pride plays a considerable role; these people contribute very 
powerfully to ruin the groups that should defend the established order. Those of the world who meddle 
in conservative politics are generally very dangerous for the cause they support; accustomed to satisfying 
their whims easily, they see in civil struggles nothing but opportunities to distinguish themselves by 
making niches for those who seem to them to be susceptible of being bullied. The deputies of the Right 
never knew what the Dreyfus affair was all about; they agitated a lot, but without ever worrying about 
the consequences that their votes could have; their thoughtlessness led them to a series of false 
maneuvers that almost all favored the interests of their enemies; When the judgment of rehabilitation 
was rendered, they found nothing to say to show that it was a challenge to common sense; neither did 
they know how to oppose serious arguments to the project which granted to Picquart favors so 
scandalously exceptional, that nothing comparable had been seen since the time when the Restoration 
had rewarded the services of the emigrants. Our contemporaries, who have such great respect for 
science, were very surprised to see that men of science could not agree on the Dreyfus affair. Joseph 
Reinach cannot understand how Brunetiére, "this powerful dialectician, so robust, who penetrated to 
the heart of the most difficult subjects", lost in these circumstances "all his logic, his so sure strength of 
deduction". But here is something more curious: Taine and Pasteur believed that they were above all 
men of rigorous method; each of their intellectual families should therefore have been united to pass the 
same scientifically motivated judgment on the Affair; but they divided. Scientists are very bad guides. 
Any doctrine is in their eyes a thesis for school discussions; as long as an opinion has respectable 
authorities for it, it finds ardent supporters; almost always the most audacious sophisms are employed 


without shame by the scholars in their academic jousts. The experience of the Dreyfus affair shows how 
men of letters, whose role is always so great in revolutions, act. Anatole France had once greatly admired 
the order of the day by which the colonel of the 12th chasseurs had prescribed that any copy of Le 
Cavalier Misercy, discovered in the barracks, should be burned in the dunghill; instead of continuing to 
defend the respect of the hierarchy, he became an intemperate Dreyfusard; his vanity sought the 
applause that his nonsense obtained in the meetings. In the past he had judged Zola's novels with 
severity: in La Terre (the Georgics of the scoundrel), the author would have "filled the measure of 
indecency and coarseness"; - about Le Réve: "If I absolutely had to choose, to Mr. Zola with a wing, I 
would still prefer Mr. Zola with four legs... He falls at every moment into the absurd and the 
monstrous"; - "Never man has made such an effort to debase humanity... His work is bad, and he is one 
of those unfortunates of whom one can say that it would be better if they had not been born". 
Dreyfusism changed all of Anatole France's assessments of Zola: he discovered high moral intentions in 
the books that had seemed so detestable to him; on the novelist's grave he confessed that he had been 
unjust to a man who had "honored the country and the world with an immense work and a great act. 
Thus the letter "J'accuse" changed the values of all Zola's writings, and ennobled, no doubt, even the 
"Georgics of the scoundrel". It is really difficult to make fun of the public with more effrontery than 
Anatole France, who became a Dreyfusard. The example of Zola is very instructive. At the end of 1897, 
having finished the series of the Three Cities, he was idle; he was very interested in what he learned 
from the research of Picquart and Scheurer-Kestner; he generally had the right instinct for recognizing 
the dramatic color of a subject, although he was, almost always, powerless in the execution; He first 
considered things as a novelist, without really knowing if he would tell them or if he would be involved 
in the action; "pity, faith, Ja passion for truth and justice came later", as he himself wrote. It does not 
seem that he understood in what way the Affair could go beyond art criticism; in fact, it "happened to 
him to say that he did not come to the aid of Dreyfus, unjustly condemned, any more than he did to the 
aid of the painter Manet, unjustly ignored". The famous letter: "J'accuse" had no other importance in his 
eyes than many noisy manifestos that he had addressed to his contemporaries about literature. "Every 
time he threw a bomb, he was surprised that the wounded allowed themselves to scream and that he was 
not left to sit quietly at his table to make new ones. He did not conceive that one could torment him by 
trials which upset his methodical life. Men of letters do not generally believe in the intrinsic value of 
ideas; they appreciate only the success that can be obtained by exploiting a bias. That is why they are 
capable of adopting such unexpected attitudes and of thus deeply disturbing the public order. III The 
ridicule in the revolutions. Overabundance of ridicule in the Dreyfus affair. - Zola as a representative of 
Dreyfusian buffoonery. The revolutions resemble very much the romantic dramas: the ridiculous and 
the sublime are mixed there in a so inextricable way that one is often embarrassed to know what 
judgment to make on men who seem to be at the same time buffoons and heroes. When the emotion, 
proper to troubled times, begins to subside, the country is ashamed to have endured so many things of 
which it had not suspected the absurdity; it realizes with horror that it would not be possible to separate 
what deserves only laughter, and what must continue to provoke admiration; the majority comes to 
believe that the revolutionary marvel, which had excited the nation, constitutes a dream of Don 
Quixote, to which only pity suits. The insanity of the men of 1848 contributed a lot to consolidate the 
Second Empire, because it was feared that a too strong opposition would bring back the times of 
ineptitude. Hegel," says Marx at the beginning of his XVII Brumaire, "remarks somewhere that all 
great events, all great historical figures occur, so to speak, twice. He forgot to add: the first time, it is a 
tragedy; the second time, a farce. It is Caussidiére who is there for Danton, Louis Blanc for 
Robespierre... The tradition of all the deceased generations is a nightmare that weighs on the brain of the 
living... In times of revolutionary crisis [the latter], anxious, evoke in their favor the spirits of the past, 


borrow from them their names, their battle cries, their costumes, in order to play, under this disguise of 
a respectable antiquity and in this language of the past, the 

respectable antiquity and in this borrowed language, a new historical scene. The men of the Revolution 
had asked the Greco-Roman memories for means to raise their hearts to the level that was necessary to 
sustain gigantic struggles; but, in 1848, there had been only a comedy without seriousness; one had given 
oneself the air of reproducing something of the Revolution, in order to have the right to pass the time in 
parades and thus to avoid the difficulties presented by the actual problems . These observations are not 
completely accurate. The Revolution is protected by the glory that Franco acquired in the Wars of 
Liberty, but it was as ridiculous as its imitation of 1848; when the new society had acquired its definitive 
constitution, the Greco-Roman disguises of the revolutionaries were looked upon as perfectly grotesque 
and the great men of Liberty were judged without the slightest indulgence. On the other hand, one 
should not believe that the reminiscences of 1789 and 1793 produced only farce in 1848. The people of 
that time knew their great ancestors only through historical novels; they wanted to realize all that their 
models seemed to them to have wanted to do and what they would have done, according to the legend, 
if they had been able to see more clearly in the middle of the intrigues which hindered their activity; 
instructed by the experience of the past, the imitators would know how to lead their life in such a way 
that it could pass directly into the national epic, without needing to be arranged by chroniclers. This 
conception generated in them a pride similar to that which the cult of the classical times had given rise 
to in the great ancestors. The men of 1818 committed many blunders, but their conduct was generally 
very dignified; today, we appreciate above all what was noble about them; at the beginning of the 
Second Empire, we could hardly see anything but what was laughable about them. In his book, Joseph 
Reinach has often tried to conceal what tends to diminish the greatness of the work in which he 
collaborated; however, he has preserved the memory of many funny things. Here, first of all, is an 
amusing dialogue that took place at the time when the pardon of Dreyfus was being negotiated. 
"Picquart told me that one should never believe 

in the success of what was beautifully conceived. I answered that some of us had indeed been living for 
two years in a Wcujnerian world and that we had lost our sense of reality. It would be difficult to invent 
a more successful comic scene, if one wanted to show the intellectual debility of the man who was the 
great hero of the Affairc . One made then a prodigious consumption of sensibility. The fair sex indulged 
in a host of extravagances: Zola received, after the publication of the letter "J'accuse", a quantity of 
letters "from women and young girls who wept over Dreyfus, thinking only of this marvelous novel"; 
when Picquart was in prison, "women sent him flowers; from all parts of the world, he received 
admiring letters". At the beginning of 1898, Joseph Reinach thought it would be useful to print the 
letters that Dreyfus had written to his wife: "Boisdeffre, Gonse, Lebon, Picquart (at the time when he 
believed Dreyfus to be guilty) had read them with a keen eye"; our author believes that the opponents of 
the revision acted prudently in keeping silent about this publication: "There were not only brutes among 
their readers. Even enraged by hatred of the Jews, the women could not hold back their tears. - The 
success was not, however, very great in the literary world: many "remained silent, we are told, out of 
simple cowardice: the great and small masters of literary criticism. They knelt before all human suffering 
of the heroines of novels. From this sublime, but living pain, they turned their eyes away". This absence 
of enthusiasm of people considered as competent deserves to fix all our attention. Elsewhere, Joseph 
Reinach speaks of "an ambient materialism which, slowly, had penetrated, vitiated, thickened the souls". 
It is this materialism which would explain, according to him, the indifference with which one 
welcomed the Dreyfusard literature: "Some old republicans were moved; the young people had 
unlearned pity; and the Catholics could no longer bear the Gospel. I think it would be more appropriate 
to say that this literature too often hurt French taste; it was to fall very quickly into the most perfect 


oblivion. Zola was the representative man of the buffoonery of these times. Everyone agrees that this 
cumbersome character was a very small mind; he liked to be called : poet, psychologist and scholar, 
without possessing any of the qualities which could have justified in any way any of these titles; - he 
gave himself as the head of a realist school; but, in fact, he never suspected what constitutes reality; he 
only saw things in rough outlines ; that is why his admirers say that he succeeded above all in the 
description of crowds; - his supposed violence was all verbal; he excelled in the art of calling the 
attention of the public by means of coarse boniments; one can compare him to a clown making the 
parade in front of a fairground stall. The letter: "J'accuse" is a real prospectus, and our author is not far 
from recognizing it: "The Affair had never been put as a whole, in front of the public, but by bits and 
pieces, or disfigured by the lie, he says... It was necessary to codify these fragments of truth, to give the 
faithful their Credo. Zola was obsessed with this great page where the whole drama will explode; it will 
be his personal part in the common work. In spite of his admiration for this famous play, Joseph Reinach 
is obliged to recognize that one finds in it the romantic bric-a-brac, used without taste and without 
measure; Zola accused the Council of War of having acquitted Esterhazy by order, but this accusation 
was only an "outraged metaphor". The government prosecuted Zola for this metaphor before the Court 
of Assizes; the novelist had wanted this trial; but his disappointment was great when he realized that the 
courts are organized to judge criminals and not to hear historical or literary dissertations; he believed 
that the officers would be obliged to come and explain their conduct to him and that the review of the 
1894 trial was being carried out under his direction. At the beginning of the case, when the president 
pointed out that he had to comply with the requirements of article 52 of the law on the press, Zola 
replied with magnificent stupidity: "I do not know the law and I do not want to know it. At the fifth 
hearing, Zola felt the need to make clear to a jury that he despised - as formed.do too small people - 
what distance existed between him and his opponents. "There are different ways, he cried, to serve 
France... Through my works, the French language has been carried throughout the world. I have my 
victories I bequeath to posterity the name of General de Pellieux and that of Emile Zola: it will choose. 
It is to be feared for Zola's memory that these two glories are equivalent. Before Labori's plea, Zola read 
to the jurors a factum that Joseph Reinach compared to one of those absurd and sonorous speeches made 
by Victor Hugo's characters: "You are the heart and the reason of Paris, of my great Paris, where I was 
born, which I have been singing for forty years... Dreyfus is innocent, I swear it!... By my forty years of 
work, I swear that Dreyfus is innocent! May my works perish if Dreyfus is not innocent! 11 is 
innocent!" It is really a good case to say that the bond was not bourgeois. On the advice of Clemenceau 
and Labori, Zola took refuge, a little later, in England to let the storm pass and to wait for a more 
favorable time during which the debates could be resumed under better conditions. This flight was 
much reproached to him; to justify it, he used the most singular arguments: "Zola told me a long time 
afterwards, says Joseph Reinach, that he thought he heard Dreyfus on his roeher asking him for this 
supreme sacrifice. He resigned himself to it because it seemed to him that where there was for him the 
most to suffer, was duty." All this because he had been very bored during his exile; the good man could 
not do anything simply. So much insanity could not please people who had retained a taste for 
moderation; among the reasons that may have determined Bertbelot not to be a Dreyfusard, one must 
certainly count the instinctive aversion that this great scholar felt for everything that seemed to him 
contrary to the sense of common life; it is very likely that Renan would have followed the same path as 
his old friend. Dreyfus' buffoonery was supported with some difficulty by the majority of the country, 
so that the passage to calm times should be easy. [V Mistrust that the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry 
arouses. - Compromise that he must accept. - Universal corruption and preparation for elections. When 
Waldeck-Rousseau came to power in June 1899, many people believed that we were about to witness a 
reproduction of the Consulate. The ministry had been formed contrary to the customs that had been 


imposed for many years; its leader had met with so much resistance 

with the notable people, that he had to organize the Cabinet according to a new plan. He did not have 
for collaborators men who had risen through a long and progressive advancement in the groups; such 
characters consider that a place in a government is theirs by right: he had called parliamentarians who 
did not think that their hour of being a minister had yet come, or who had never carried their ambitions 
so high. Baudin, Caillaux, Lanessan, Millerand, Monis, were in the mood to enjoy the favor that 
Waldeck-Rousseau was doing them and they only wanted to prove their zeal to their leader. This one 
was so great next to them that it seemed to everyone that he should treat the other ministers as 
Bonaparte had treated his two colleagues of the Consulate. The situation of this government was, 
basically, very precarious, because the opinion considered it as being devoted to the interests of the 
dreyfusards and that as such it was suspect in the Chamber. In the senatorial elections which took place 
at the beginning of 1900, "three of the outgoing senators who had openly sided with Dreyfus, Ranc in 
Paris, Thévenet in the RhGne, Siegfried in the Seine-Inférieure, failed... This was the characteristic fact 
of the vote, and the lesson was not lost on the deputies. On May 22, Waldeck-Rousseau was obliged to 
criticize the speech in which Joseph Reinach had declared to his former constituents in Digne that he 
would not disarm until Dreyfus was rehabilitated; he did not dare to fight the agenda presented by 
Chapuis, inviting "the government to energetically oppose the resumption of the Dreyfus affair, from 
whatever side it might come. On the 28th, it almost fell when the opposition revealed the relations of 
Commissioner Tomps with spies who had bound him, and claimed that the police were working to 
reopen the Affair. The trial of the High Court showed that the use of the great means would probably 
not give good results; this trial, after noisy debates which did not raise the prestige of the Senate, led to a 
pitiful result; but modern parliamentarism offers considerable resources to who knows how to use it; the 
old brutalities of the coups d'état are not necessary any more to change quickly a "direction. The right 
policy consisted in preparing, in the shadows, the 1902 elections and to make them on a program of 
struggle against the congregations which had frightened the Republicans so much during the Affaire. 
Until the moment when the power would have passed, without any possible contest, to the Dreyfusards, 
it was necessary to suppress the Dreyfus Affair; this is why Waldeck-Rousseau, not wanting to hear 
about trials likely to reopen a revision procedure, had an amnesty voted. To be able to maintain his 
position until the time of the elections, Waldeck-Rousseau was obliged to accept numerous 
compromises that must have seemed very cruel to the former collaborator of Jules Ferry. Thus, it cost 
him a great deal to allow the gendarmes who had collided 

with strikers in Chalon to be brought before the Council of War; he had to give this satisfaction to the 
socialist deputies, because they were very much afraid of being accused of treason by the electoral 
committees, and the votes of these deputies were necessary to form a governmental majority in certain 
difficult days. - After Galliffet's resignation, Waldeck-Rousseau wanted to withdraw, and he probably 
remained only in the hope of drawing a resounding revenge on his enemies at the time of the elections; 
he was certainly fixed on the military nullity of André, who had only become a general through the 
protection of Brisson; he accepted, however, this grotesque as Minister of War, because he was imposed 
on him by Brisson and Léon Bourgeois; the latter had just rescued the government at the session of May 
28. - In the past, the resignations of the chief of staff and the generalissimo would have frightened 
Waldeck-Rousseau, who had, like all the gambettists, a great concern for the things of the army; he had 
now to let the radicals and the "empanelled cephalopod" (2'1) operate, of whom they had made their 
favorite minister. It took a lot of corruption to keep this provisional majority, while waiting for the 
elections. Waldeck-Rousseau had taken as secretary general of his ministry a man who could not be 
stopped by any scruples: Demagny had been trained, in fact, at a good school, under Constans and 
Freycinet: after his death, one found, in a safe that he had at the Crédit Lyonnais, more than "a million 


whose origin could not be established". Joseph Reinach naively wonders if Demagny would not have 
been corrupted by the Duke of Orleans, or if he would have "tampered with his influence". Such a 
lieutenant exempted the minister from compromising himself in the depths of parliamentary corruption. 
Waldeck-Rousseau reserved the operations that could be conducted with a certain distinction. There 
was a prodigious rush, in which the parliamentary socialists were not the least cynical. "As long as their 
association with the Republicans lasts, there will not be more political politicians, more opportunistic 
opportunists..., delighted to be regular legislators, more and more eager for the favors of power, for 
places and decorations for their clientele. Perhaps no one has denounced the curse more violently than 
Picquart did, in 1906, in an article in the Gazette de Lausanne, which Joseph Reinach finds difficult to 
forgive. Soldiers," he said, "no longer fight when they begin to collect booty, and the booty was 
considerable, both in the time of Waldeck-Rousseau and under his successors. The best part went to the 
Israelites, who were thus largely compensated for the ostracism with which they had been struck during 
the acute period of the Affair. But it seems to me that Labori had exposed even better the profound 
characters of this curée in the few sentences he pronounced while pleading for Thérése Humbert before 
the Court of Assizes. He showed how a sort of general reconciliation had taken place around what is 
commonly called the "butter plate": "All this effort has led to equivocation, to the confusion of parties, 
so much so that today I have seen people who, for five years, had turned their backs on me, decorated as 
Dreyfusards. We have seen the lowering of public morals become more serious every day; and finally, 
from events - from which, no matter which party we belonged to, we had the right to think that 
something clear would come out. - we have only seen the most complete moral anarchy that this 
country has known for more than a century. Such a moral anarchy has been denounced after all the 
revolutions; it makes the despair of all the men who have kept something of the enthusiasm of the first 
days; but it is probably a historical necessity for the passage to the calm times that follow the troubled 
times. Difficulties created by the Dreyfus trial. - Negotiations for the pardon. - Resumption of the 
Affair in 1903. - Debasement of the judiciary. - Ruling of July 12, 1906. The Dreyfus trial created great 
embarrassment for Waldeck-Rousseau: the choice of the city of Rennes, suggested to the Court of 
Cassation by the Dupuy ministry, was very unfortunate for the defense, not only because the country 
was clerical, but also because it contained many former Boulangists: the most bitter enemies of 
Boulanger were now bitter Dreyfusards: the condemnation of Dreyfus had to be a revenge in the eyes of 
many people who had been persecuted by the first Republican Defense. A large number of Dreyfusard 
leaders believed that the appearance before a new Council of War would be a mere formality: 
Waldeck-Roussoau thought, on the contrary, that acquittal was highly doubtful; it was a matter of 
arranging things in such a way that Dreyfus's condemnation would not upset the Ministry. Millerand 
had advised that the government commissioner be ordered to drop the charge; but this measure of such 
audacious cynicism did not prevent the judges from declaring Dreyfus guilty; and a conviction under 
such conditions would have led to the overthrow of the Cabinet. A government commissioner could 
have been appointed, of whom one was sure, to replace Commandant Carriére, who had already 
manifested the intention of not taking much account of the indications of the decision of the Court of 
Cassation; but one did not dare to do so, for fear of appearing to want to interfere in the administration 
of justice. Galliffet did not even consider it prudent to give Carriére a legal counsel, as the latter had 
requested; in fact, the public prosecutor's office was headed by a nationalist deputy, Auffray (2), and the 
government did not want to show that it was aware of this singular situation. Waldeck-Rousseau's 
desire was that the debates be limited as much as possible to the facts that were directly related to the 
question posed by the judgment of cassation. Démangé was probably his interpreter when he told Labori 
"that it was not a question of starting the Zola trial again. Picquart and Labori complained very loudly 
that Waldeck-Rousseau had irritated the defense and prevented them from shedding light on the 


matter; this was because, in agreement with many Dreyfusards, they saw in the Rennes trial a means of 
beginning trials against the former 

high command. - Waldeck-Rousseau made no attempt to bring Estcrhazy to testify, although the 
presence of this character would have been very necessary, according to Joseph Reinach; but he 
obviously feared that Esterhazy's deposition would provoke new scandals that would have been blamed 
on the government. - Our author still considers that it was a great mistake not to deliver the secret file 
to the public debates; but they were afraid to admit that the officers had spent so much time and money 
to obtain very miserable police notes; these notes were often related to matters of morality that they 
should never have dealt with. The conviction of Dreyfus was the least bad solution that the trial could 
have had for the government; an acquittal would not have ended everything, as Joseph Reinach 
maintains. It would have been very difficult, in this case, not to prosecute General Mercier: the 
Chamber had, on June 5, 1899, postponed its vote on the pretext that it was not necessary to cast 
suspicion on the testimony that the former minister was to give in Rennes; but, basically, it wanted the 
case to have no consequences. The trial of Mercier before the Ilante-Cour would have given rise to 
incidents that could have provoked the fall of a Cabinet judged too subservient to the Dreyfusards (G). I 
therefore believe that Waldeck-Rousseau was not as interested in the acquisition of Dreyfus as Reinach 
assumes. Waldeck-Rousseau felt that it was necessary to put an end to the Dreyfus agitation by 
pardoning Dreyfus; but it was still necessary to find a solution that would spare the self-esteem of the 
revisionists and that would not seem to humiliate the Council of War, which had just pronounced the 
condemnation; it was decided that Dreyfus would not request a pardon, but that he would nevertheless 
make an act of submission by withdrawing the appeal submitted to the Council of Revision. Waldeck- 
Rousseau knew the organization of the press too well to ignore the fact that it would cease to demand 
full justice as soon as it no longer received abundant subsidies; but there were also a few big characters, 
Clemenceau, Jaurés, who could not be treated as lackeys; they had to be brought to accept the 
compromise. Clemenceau showed himself to be very rebellious to the government's combination: "After 
having raised a whole people for Justice, it is immoral to invite them to return home with the grace of 
an individual... It is the end of the Affair, and what an end! Our author claims that basically Clemenceau 
considered the thing as an artist, that he wanted to condemn Dreyfus to undergo the detention 
pronounced by the Council of War, in order to have nice subjects for articles . Jaurés followed 
Clemenceau until Gérault-Richard decided him to accept the system advocated by Joseph Reinach, so 
that a merry chansonnier from Montmartre was the arbiter of French politics in a day of very serious 
crisis. All that is relative to this pardon has remained very obscure; one must be struck by the fact that 
Mille-rand was charged with negotiating in the name of the government, although it was none of his 
business, and that his shady conduct during the Affair could not inspire any confidence in the 
Dreyfusards. It is very likely that there were bargains in which Waldeck-Rousseau did not care to be 
involved; Millcrand was admirably suited for these negotiations which must be conducted in the 
shadows. One can suppose, without venturing too much into rash judgments, that Gérault-Richard and 
Jaurés yielded to the government's reasons, because they received promises concerning the 

future of their newspaper, which had undergone such difficult times in the past. As for Clemenceau, he 
finally approved, with his ferocious irony, of people who had agreed against him; but from that day on, 
he had nothing but contempt for the Dreyfusards who put the personal interests of Dreyfus at the 
forefront of their preoccupations and for Dreyfus himself. Jaurés wanted to give the illusion that he was 
not deserting the struggle; he said to Joseph Reinach: "It is well understood that Dreyfus and Mathieu, 
after the pardon, will continue the struggle"; and his partner answered him without laughing: "Do you 
doubt it? But on reflection and under the influence of Millerand, Jaurés soon saw the Dreyfus affair in a 
less heroic light; he did not want "to appear hypnotized by Dreyfus," and he approved the amnesty, - 


while Zola and Joseph Reinach protested against this means Waldeck-Rousseau was using to prevent 
them from finding in the debates of their trials any new fact suitable to provoke the revision. In April 
1903, after the rejection of the requests for authorization presented by the congregations, Jaurés had the 
very singular idea of discussing before the Chamber the question of whether the condemnation of 
Rennes was not the result of the mysterious production of a false letter from the German emperor. It 
was a very unfortunate attempt which almost made the revision impossible. Chapuis passed an agenda 
similar to the one he had already drafted in 1900; the Chamber declared itself "resolved not to let the 
Dreyfus affair leave the judicial domain"; at the end of the session, Le Hérissé exclaimed that there were 
only 75 deputies in favor of reopening the affair. However, Combes decided that General André would 
examine the files and see if they contained anything favorable to the cause of Dreyfus; it would have 
been wiser to take this resolution immediately and not to provoke a debate which showed how much 
the members of parliament abhorred what the revisionists called Justice; fortunately for them, in 1903, 
power was much stronger than in previous years, and they could afford to indulge in many fantasies. 
Joseph Reinach does not tell us how Combes was induced to carry out the investigations that were to 
lead to a second revision; it is very likely that he acted under the influence of Anatole France, who was, 
at that time, the great director of French politics. On October 19, 1903, André sent a report to Combes, 
and on December 25, "the Minister of Justice instructed the Attorney General at the Court of Cassation 
to begin the revision procedure; the Criminal Chamber ordered an investigation by a decision of March 
5, 1904; the investigation was closed on November 19: the final decision was not rendered until July 12, 
1900. The reasons for the delay in resolving the case are very clear: the Dreyfusards wanted Dreyfus to 
be rehabilitated without being obliged to appear before a third Council of War, and they feared that the 
Court would be too independent. The death of Cavaignac (September 25, 1905), rid them of the only 
man they could still trust. The elections of 1906 were so triumphant that the government could easily 
exert pressure on the magistrates. One of the facts that struck me most during my studies of this period 
was the contempt of the Dreyfusards for the judiciary; this contempt is quite singular among people 
who have often posed as defenders of the law: "What has always been lacking in France, one of the 
homelands of ideal law," wrote Joseph Reinach, "is the sense of the law. Our fortress is our law, as the 
English say. But what can the law be without respectable magistrates, in whom one can have 
confidence? The Republic did not possess, it seems, such a magistracy. Thus, with regard to the 
counselors at the Court of Paris, our author speaks of "judicial servants" - Judge Fabre, "an honest man... 
very free-thinking and radical in his opinions" showed himself to be so foolish in the investigation that 
he directed against Picquart, that he "misled himself in all loyalty as much as a magistrate without a 
conscience could have done". - To prevent Joseph Reinach from reopening the Affair, by scrutinizing 
Colonel Henry's conduct, the Tribunal de la Seine rendered a judgment that seemed, to our author, "as 
contrary to common sense as it was to equity. One could multiply the examples to show that in the eyes 
of the Dreyfusards servility, stupidity and bad faith are the master qualities of the magistrates that the 
Republic has given us. It was obvious that the day when the Dreyfusards would be very powerful, they 
would demand a lot from the courts. Whatever Joseph Reinach said, the text of the sixth paragraph of 
article 445 of the Code of Criminal Investigation was perfectly clear; the Court of Cassation could not 
annul the sentence of the Council of War without pronouncing the referral to another Council, except 
in the case where its investigation would have established that there had been no crime in the fact 
imputed to Dreyfus by his adversaries, to Esterhazy by the Dreyfusards. The public prosecutor seemed 
inclined to admit that the whole trial was based on a false crime; since, according to him, the slip had 
been written by Esterhazy on the order of Sandherr "in order to provide, by the similarity of the 
handwriting, a material proof against the Jew". The Court did not dare, however, to adopt this system 
and to say that there was no crime committed in 1894; either because it did not find its investigations 


sufficiently convincing concerning the origins of the slip, or because it did not want to displease Joseph 
Reinach; To say that the "bordereau" was not a serious crime would be to reduce Esterhazy's crimes 
somewhat 1 The Court of Cassation took the wise decision 

of not trying to justify the extravagant application that it has made of article 445; it has thus followed 
the advice given, it is said, one day by a high English magistrate to an official in India who was called 
upon to judge without knowing the law: "Never give reasons for your decisions", he told him. The 
people who today claim to prove that the Court has ruled correctly obviously know more than the 
writer of the judgment. This judgment presents a truly paradoxical singularity; it pronounces not only 
on the single question that had been submitted to the Rennes Council of War, but also on "various 
accessory charges of which the Rennes Council of War was not regularly seized". The Court was no 
more regularly seized than the Council of War; but it was in the throes of Dreyfusian generosity, and it 
did not look for one more exceptional measure to please the powerful. She wanted to give Dreyfus a 
patent of perfect honorability, to make it easier for him to re-enter the army. While she was at it, the 
Court of Cassation could have proclaimed that Dreyfus - once accused, plausibly enough, of not being 
very prejudiced - was a model of marital virtue! It is truly regrettable that an ironic magistrate did not 
complete the judgment with some burlesque provision in this sense. One did not believe necessary to 
save the appearances of a good justice. In trying to be zealous, the public prosecutor showed himself 
worthy of being placed next to the servile magistrates of the worst eras: his loudly hateful indictment 
scandalized Joseph Reinach. Elementary reasons of propriety should have engaged the president of the 
Civil Chamber, Sarrut, not to sit; because he had formerly "guided Scheurer with his advice"; but 
propriety did not matter much in the farce which was played. There were very few protests against the 
decision of July 12, 1906, and almost all the protests that did occur had no aftermath. The general public 
did not pay much attention to the French V Action posters. It was thus established that the present 
government can allow itself'as many liberties with justice as Napoleon himself allowed himself; 
everything that has happened since 1906 has shown that the magistrates only ask to obey the instructions 
of the government; Aristide Briand could, with good reason, speak of his judges and his judicial servants. 


